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Crucial Issues in 


World Perspective, 1959 


A report by H. Christian Sonne, Chairman of the NPA Board of Trustees to the 25th 
Anniversary Joint Meeting on October 23, 1959. Mr. Sonne’s address has also been 
published as NPA'’s Chairman's Report No. 7. 


E FEEL SURE we act in the spirit of all of our friends in abstaining from 

dwelling too much on the past, and instead concentrating on the present and 
the future. Such was the spirit at the various meetings of today when the subject of 
planning in general was taken up. Irrespective of our anniversary, a full discussion 
of the need for adequate planning in the free world was useful and timely in this 
period which simultaneously offers the greatest opportunities of abundance and a 
threat to the very existence of a free America. 

Several of our members emphasized that planning is essentially a function of a 
democracy. It has not been invented, nor can it be monopolized by totalitarian states 
—which contend that drifting is the way of life for democratic societics. There is an 
essential difference between the compulsory planning of Communism and the plural- 
istic and largely voluntary planning of democracies. 

These discussions led to a joint statement entitled “More Long-Range Planning.” 
That statement emphasizes that planning in the United States has made great progress 
in the private fields—for instance, in industry and commerce. However, on the 
higher level, our government's organization for efhcient long-term planning is far 
behind the times. This criticism applies to various aspects of foreign policy, to our 
economic and financial policies, and could be extended right to the doorstep of the 
White House. We do not yet have a planning body in government which considers 
the governmental program as a whole. 

It is this lack of planning of important government functions that, to a great 
extent, is responsible for the erratic conduct of the important functions of the various 
branches of government and often, in turn, of private enterprise. This has in the 
past led to a violent swinging of the economic and social pendulum and to the 
jumping to conclusions ranging from one extreme to another. The consequence has 
been what we call “pendulum thinking.’ We should encourage instead what I like to 
call a ‘planning mind,’ which attempts to recognize long-term objectives and maps out 
a course to meet them. The “planning mind”’ realizes that unforeseen events often hap- 
pen and that in mapping out future action we should provide for several alternatives. 
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Mr. H. Christian Sonne, Chairman of NPA’s 
Board of Trustees receives a Special 25th An- 
niversary Award from Clinton S. Golden, NPA 
Trustee and Chairman of the Labor Committee, 
at the 25th Anniversary Dinner, October 23, 1959 
The award, a gift from his fellow Trustees, was 
presented in recognition of his continuing leader- 
ship to the National Planning Association. 
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In discussing this “pendulum thinking” and the 
much-needed planning for the future, the question 
often arises as to whether priority should be given 
to international or to domestic issues. 

In considering the international situation, we 
should be aware that we are no longer, as so often 
in the past, talking about a temporary situation. 
We are living not only in a decade but in a cen- 
tury of world turmoil. No courtesy visits or sum- 
mit conferences or the like—useful as they may be 
—can remove the deeply rooted historical causes 
of international tension. 

Technological advances and modern arms seem 
to have ruled out a “solution,” as in the past, 
on the battlefields. This has brought us into an 
era of “local incidents’ and economic and psy- 
chological warfare. Confining ourselves to 
domestic issues and making a fortress out of 
America is no solution, and international problems 
will remain in the foreground as long as modern 
technology convinces the world that material 
abundance is within the grasp of everyone, while 
at the same time millions are starving. The Com- 
munists are apt to exploit this state of affairs and 
add fuel to the fire by persuasion, external threat, 
and internal subversion. If the advanced industrial 
nations do not recognize the political, military, and 
economic tasks which they face in support of the 
underdeveloped countries, they will find them- 
selves outflanked by Communism and inviting defeat. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


October 17, 1959 


Dear Mr. Sonne: 


It is a pleasure to join in the observance of the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the National Planning 
Association, 


For a quarter of a century, through voluntary co- 
operative planning by leading citizens, this Asso- 
ciation has helped to establish and achieve national 
goals to promote the general welfare. Rejecting 
totalitarian concepts and methods, you seek -- in 
Washington's words -- to ''raise a standard to which 
the wise and honest can repair." 


This rapidly changing world requires a steady purpose 
and a clear and lofty vision. In this spirit, I know 
your membership will continue to render distinguished 
service to us all. 


Congratulations and best wishes. 


Mr. H. Christian Sonne 

Chairman 

National Planning Association 

1606 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


These arguments do not imply priority of international 
over our domestic issues; for, whether the future holds war 
or competitive coexistence, both will be of a total nature 
that will call for all-out efforts. Development of our re- 
sources and satisfactory performance of our domestic econ- 
omy are, therefore, as important in this struggle as military 
preparedness, military and economic assistance, and active 
participation in the United Nations, 

This interrelationship between domestic and international 
issues was early recognized in NPA when 16 years ago our 
committees concerned with domestic issues urged the 
establishment of an international committee, on which 
representatives of the domestic committees would serve. 

It is interesting to note that practical considerations 
prompted us to enter the international field at a time when 
some of the impelling arguments in favor of this did not 
present themselves as forcefully as today when many of our 
important domestic problems have a decided bearing on our 
international relations. Let me mention a few: 

have to decide whether armament expenditures must be 
increased or can be reduced. 

At our meeting today it was felt important that the world 
should know—at this juncture—that in case of need the 
United States could not only greatly increase its expen- 
ditures for armaments from the present $46 billion to, 
say, $70 billion per year without too great a strain; but 
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National defense certainly has such a bearing when we 


we could also live, indeed live even better, with a severe 
reduction in such expenditures to, say, $25 billion, which 
would appear to be the minimum that we can hope for— 
bearing in mind the costs of a police force, of United Na- 
tions forces, of an arms control system, and the replace- 
ment of military assistance grants. Such a reduction, which 
one might expect would come gradually over a period, 
of, say, three to five years, should not cause embarrassment 
to the American economy, but would be helpful in 
strengthening the productive capacity of the nation, as well 
as in improving the living standards here and abroad. 

Hence, we approved a joint statement on this subject, 
which should make it clear that, whatever position our gov- 
ernment should take on armament and disarmament, it 
would not primarily be based on economic considerations. 
Any accusation to the effect that we are reluctant to ac- 
cept disarmament because the democratic system cannot 
prosper without armament spending is entirely false and 
uncalled for. 


© As regards agriculture, our farm surpluses will con- 


tinue, perhaps on an increasing scale, to affect our inter- 
national relations. In disposing of our surpluses on a non- 


commercial basis, we have not alone to consider the re- 


ceiving countries, but also to what extent we interfere 
with the regular trade of other nations—for instance Can- 
ada—that export farm products. When we sell abroad 
against local currencies we have the added responsibility 
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of using such local funds wisely in a way least harmful to 
the host country. 

From a purely domestic point of view, we cannot expand 
production one year and cut it. materially the next without 
great harm. We have to plan for decades. Under these 
circumstances, the feeling has prevailed that we should 
not drastically reduce our farm acreage and production in 
the face of a rapidly growing population and of an ex- 
pected improvement in living standards at home. 

The longer run international developments may give us 
an additional argument for such procedure. The so-called 
“population explosion” in many parts of the world may 
bring about a condition in which demand will grow faster 
than the available supply. At the same time, even if the 
Communist countries should increase their exports of some 
raw materials and some manufactured goods, they are not 
likely to become large-scale net exporters of agricultural 
products for a long time. Our food stocks may therefore 
prove to be of increasingly strategic importance. 

Indeed, we may see the day when the countries that now 
receive our agricultural surpluses practically as a gift, will 
actually be glad to buy them at fair market prices. This, in 
turn, may help our trade balance at a time when American 
industry may find it difficult to compete in world markets. 
°* To what extent our industry can compete abroad de- 
pends in no small measure on Jabor-management relations, 
which no longer are a purely domestic issue. Here again 
we have experienced ‘‘pendulum thinking.” During the 
1930s, when the American economy malfunctioned, busi- 
ness was generally blamed and was on the defensive, while 
labor unions were given a legally assured place in labor- 
management relations. 

During the last few years the pendulum began to swing 
to the other extreme. Inflation became the great issue, and 
labor was largely blamed for it, although statistics and 
studies of the Joint Economic Committee and others tended 
to show that the facts do not support such a one-sided 
explanation but rather that government, business, agricul- 
ture, and labor all have contributed to the price rise. 

It is true that labor's income could be adjusted to the 
price rise more promptly than other income, but did anyone 
point out in time the dangers which we faced in taking for 
granted that the American industry could continue to com- 
pete successfully in world markets? The facts were that 
during the first years after the war the United States was 
practically the only important nation whose industrial 
plant was intact. The real test of American capacity came 
when our competitors abroad had re-established their in- 
dustrial facilities. 

Moreover, did we point out in time the danger of in- 
flation from an entirely different source than the direct 
cost of production, namely, from the consequences of this 
nation’s attempt to ignore our huge war debt and to 
transfer its economic effect to posterity instead of promptly 
facing a large share of it ourselves? Can we blame business 
and labor for the “pendulum thinking’ of our fiscal 
authorities? All segments of the economy are to blame for 


the danger of potential inflation, and for our having 
reached production costs which may well outprice us in 
world markets to the detriment of our vitally important 
balance of trade. 

It is gratifying that the last decades have brought us a 
clearer public understanding of the creative role of manage- 
ment and of its growing social responsibilities. For the 
solution of our problems we need, however, a public at- 
titude which appreciates the role both of management and 
of labor in our productive process and which can help 
combat the abuse of power and malpractices on either side. 

Once the pendulum ceases its too erratic swings, we shall 
undoubtedly acknowledge that we are fortunate in having 
a labor force that consists of patriotic citizens, who, I am 
sure, will carry their fair share of any burden that may be 
necessary to rectify past mistakes. 

The more alert public opinion is in understanding that 
both management and labor must put their shoulders to 
the wheel, the less will be the need for government to 
intervene. While the government and Congress have the 
final responsibility for safeguarding the public interest, 
they cannot—irrespective of their political background— 
escape their share of the responsibility for price rises and 
inflationary trends which have their roots in public policies. 

The goal of price stability and a competitive position in 
the world markets is not any longer purely a domestic 
issue. It leads to the important question of — 
© Economic Growth and Stability. This question of 
economic growth and high employment on the one hand, 
with price stability on the other, is again an issue of both 
domestic and international significance. 

In the past, the rate at which the economy grew was to 
some extent a side issue. However, in a world in which 
the Communists try to capitalize on their economic 
strength and project this power forward at a high yearly 
rate, economic growth in itself may prove to be an asset 
and a means of survival as long as it is achieved without 
too high a cost. 

There were periods when it was felt that government 
policies should be concerned primarily with high employ- 
ment and economic growth and that price rises should be 
combated, but that in the longer run price stabilization 
would be a minor problem. Again, in recent years, the 
pendulum has swung to the other side and perhaps too 
far. Economic growth and reasonable full employment 
are taken for granted, and the primary concern is now with 
price stabilization. A balanced budget, a restrictive mone- 
tary policy, and rising interest rates are regarded as a means 
of accomplishing price stabilization. Two questions can be 
raised in this connection: Are these policies effective in pre- 
venting a price rise that would otherwise occur? The evi- 
dence for this in the United States and other industrial 
countries is not convincing. If effective, would not these re- 
strictive policies in the long run interfere with the fiscal and 
monetary policies needed to support economic growth? 

In our present world situation, would it not be wise 
first of all to decide on what needs to be done by the 
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federal, state, and local governments, and then to deter- 
mine what tax and financial measures we need to prevent 
an excessive claim on our resources—or, in other words, 
to prevent inflation stemming from excessive demand, 

For inflationary pressure from the cost side, often called 
“cost-push inflation,” we should adopt other measures. 

For this purpose we need a procedure which recognizes 
that price and wage decisions are not merely a “private” 
affair between business and labor but are of vital concern 
to the public, not only in the case of serious conflict, but 
also in the absence of conflict 

Mr. Clint Golden, in his speech today, has made an 
interesting proposal on this subject. It is based—as | 
understand it—on the feeling that free enterprise and frec 
labor are endangered when the parties can wage unlimited 
conflict at great cost to the economy. This may force gov- 
ernment intervention unless a well-informed third party- 
representing the consumer and the public is given, so to 
speak, the equivalent of a seat at the bargaining table 

Mr. Golden proposes that a Price and Wage Analysis 
Board be established in the Executive Branch. This Board 
is expected, in consultation with the Council of Economic 
Advisors, to analyze and report on each important in- 
dustry and to determine certain extreme limits beyond 
which price and wage changes would appear to be harm- 
ful to our country. These reports would spell out in more 
specific terms the general guidelines for price and wage 
policy that in the future—under the plan—will be in- 
corporated in the President's Economic Report. 

Mr. Golden hopes that through these reports a better- 
informed public opinion can be mobilized and can con- 
tribute greatly to the solution of the problem by moral 
pressure. This constructive suggestion should certainly 
in my opinion be followed up. But should Mr. Golden's 
hope fail, it seems to me that some provision may have 
to be made whereby price and wage changes that fall out- 
side these undesirable ‘extreme limits’ cannot be made 
without the approval of the Chief Executive. 

The mere existence of such an arrangement would go a 
long way toward a solution of the cost-push inflation prob- 
lem, without interfering with the freedom of action which 
citizens enjoy in carrying on their daily tasks. Similar limi- 
tations are placed on many other activities in a modern 
democracy. Indeed, under the NATO pact both we and 
our allies have to give up certain freedom of action. | 
have heard some of our allies argue: “Is it not better to 
give up a little bit of freedom of action and preserve over 
90 percent of it, rather than insisting on keeping an un- 
reasonable amount of free initiative with the result that 
we are likely to lose it all?” 

Some may differ from this argument. If so, I would 
like to remind them of the judge who was confronted with 
an immigrant who had floored his opponent by punching 
his jaw and pleaded that he had the right to use his fist 
as he pleased, because America is a free country! Said the 
judge: “Your right to swing your fist as you please ceases 
exactly at the point where the other fellow’s jaw begins.” 


I feel sure we will all agree that the judge spoke wisely. 
I think we will also agree that the fists of the contestants 
in the recent wage disputes came uncomfortably close to 
the jaws of our innocent consumers! 

Incidentally—our Agriculture Committee will agree that 
it is good planning to preserve the jaws of the consumers! 

I regard this price-wage issue as a foremost task of long- 
range planning. The way in which we solve these prob- 
lems is in itself an essential factor in competitive coexistence. 

Considering the manpower problems and the pressure 
for increasing the standard of living in Soviet Russia, 
Khrushchev’s desire to reduce armaments may be a genuine. 
This does not mean, however, that the Soviets have given 
up their hope to “bury” us. If we want to avoid such a 
catastrophe, two things are required: 

First, either military strength, or an effective, ironclad 
arms control, supplemented by an international police force. 

Second—and this may be still more important—we must 
maintain our moral and economic strength, provide for 
adequate economic growth, and assist other nations. All 
this we should do anyhow, but the communistic threat 
should give us an additional incentive of doing the proper 
thing and doing it in time. 

The mistakes of the past and the “pendulum thinking” 
in both the domestic and foreign fields clearly demonstrate 
that we have not been able to apply enough foresight, 
which again means that there has not been enough intelli- 
gent long-term planning. 

Many of our members expressed themselves today in 
terms of planning for survival, or, at any rate, for survival 
in a manner which would give our coming generations and 
the free world a fair chance. Rudyard Kipling dealt 
wisely with this subject of survival when he said: 

“Nations have passed away and left no traces, 
And history gives the naked cause of it— 

One single simple reason in all cases: 

They fell because their peoples were not fit.” 

Fitness to survive depends upon qualities that may 
change with the times and circumstances; the patriotism 
and valor displayed by our youths in the past wars may be 
of no evil in the future unless they are given a reasonable 
chance. No nation can survive nowadays without intelligent 
and conscientious long-term planning, not alone in the 
Defense Department and in business, but throughout the 
government up to the top. Neglect to provide for it is 
a breach of trust—not only to us, but to our descendants. 

The National Planning Association has passed its youth, 
its first 25 years, in grappling with the problems of the 
Depression in the 1930s, of the war years, of reconversion, 
of rehabilitation of a war-torn world, of Korea and its 
repercussions, and of the cold war. 

During the forthcoming years, our country will be faced 
with crucial and momentous issues and decisions. Let us 
firmly resolve to dedicate the manhood-strength and ex- 
perience of NPA to encourage intensive and wise planning 
as the only means of assuring that future generations can 
continue to carry the torch of liberty. 
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N MY LIFETIME, I have seen unions start out as weakly 

organized, mutual assistance groups endeavoring to de- 
fend those courageous cnough to be members from arbitrary 
discharge and blacklisting. I have seen them grow from 
their shaky beginnings into great social institutions play- 
ing a distinctive and constructive role in our society. 

I have participated in negotiations which resulted only 
in verbal promises by the employer to grant modest wage 
adjustments or a reduction in hours of work. In other cases, 
a simple memorandum of understanding signed by the 
employer was accepted in lieu of a bilateral collective 
agreement. 

I have been involved in strikes such as the historic stecl 
strike of 1919, in which over 300,000 workers, mostly 
non-English speaking immigrants, revolted against the 
12-hour day and the inhuman conditions of work—and 
lost the strike—although it served to dramatize the need 
for and ultimately bring about the 8-hour day in the stecl 
industry. 

From intimate personal experience, I am familiar with 
the unremitting efforts of influential employers and cor- 
porations to discourage employees from joining unions, 
and of their refusal to even meet with, let alone negotiate 
with, union representatives. 

It was the long history of employer opposition to union 
organization and the refusal to bargain collectively that 
led to the passage of the so-called “Wagner Act” or Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act of 1935. This act safeguarded 
employees in the exercise of the right of self-organization 
for purposes of mutual aid and collective bargaining. 

The constitutionality of the Act was challenged by large 
and influential corporate employers in the courts. Pending 
determination of its constitutionality by the United States 
Supreme Court, much of the historic hostility toward union 
organization of employees continued to be manifested. 

Notwithstanding, workers began to join unions in great 
numbers, with the result that collective bargaining was 
finally extended to and established in the great mass pro- 
duction industries. 

It was most heartening to witness the final willingness 
of many corporate organizations in the steel and other basic 
industries to grant, even though reluctantly, limited recog- 
nition to the newly formed unions, and to begin to bar- 
gain collectively. We dared to hope that this marked the 
beginning of a new cra in which the new relationship 
would mature and evolve into one of a lasting and con- 
structive character. Unfortunately, our hopeful expectations 
have not been fully realized. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


The following is a partial text of an address by Clinton §. Golden, NPA Trustee and former vice presi- 
dent of the United Steelworkers of America, delivered before the NPA 25th anniversary luncheon held on 
October 23, 1959. Mr. Golden, former executive director of Harvard University's Trade Union Program, 
initiated the well-known NPA case studies on the Causes of Industrial Peace Under Collective Bargaining. 
The full text of Mr. Golden's speech is available as NPA Special Report No. 54. 


In the decade following passage of the Wagner Act of 
1935 and the subsequent tremendous growth in union 
membership and influence, extensive adjustments were 
made by both unions and managements to new and un- 
familiar forms and concepts of relationship. The now his- 
toric and widely acclaimed NPA series of case studies on 
The Causes of Industrial Peace provided both factual and 
cloquent testimony as to the progress being made. 

However, during the period of profound adjustments 
required, there were undoubtedly some instances of unwise 
use and actual abuse of newly acquired power by some 
unions and their untrained and inexperienced representa- 
tives. This, I think, should have been expected. 

These unfortunate and regrettable instances were seized 
upon by the remaining staunch defenders of industrial 
absolutism and they caused to have introduced, and enacted 
into law, what is now known as the Taft-Hartley amend- 
ments to the original Labor Relations Act of 1935. 

This ill-advised and in fact, iniquitous legislation, in- 
stead of aiding the process of adjustment and the promo- 
tion of industrial peace, has instead served to revive the 
old fears and distrust of management that were beginning 
to disappear as a result of patient effort, accumulating 
experience, and a growing measure of mutual respect and 
responsibility. 

Nevertheless, the most significant evolutionary changes 
have taken place during the past 25 years, 

In this period, the trade unions, and more especially the 
industrial type unions in the mass production industries, 
have evolved from rather primitive instruments of protest 
against unacceptable rates of wages and conditions of em- 
ployment into institutions exercising great influence in 
industrial and economic affairs and in our society generally 

While a great deal of progress has been made in de- 
veloping appropriate collective bargaining methods and 
procedures, there still remain some important unsolved 
problems. In the current steel strike, for example, the 
bargaining procedures developed over some 20 years failed 
to make possible a mutually acceptable agreement. The 
sharply differing views of the parties on price and wage 


‘determination and work rules could not be reconciled. 


There have been other instances when such determinations 
were not always in accord with economic necessities. 
What then may be the principal issue of concern to 
management, labor, and consumers in general ? 
Wages are not only of concern for workers whose well- 
being depends on them, and for business whose profit- 
ability is affected by wages, but they concern the economy 
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Murray R. Benedict, Agricultural Economist on the 
Giannini Foundation of the University of California since 
1931, has been an active member of NPA’s Agriculture 
Committee for over 15 years. Author of several NPA 
studies, including A Retirement System for Farmers and 
Farm People and the Land After the War, Dr. Benedict 
has written extensively in the field of farm policy and 
agricultural economics. 

Following his graduation from the University of Wis- 
consin in 1916, Dr. Benedict was an instructor and re- 
search assistant in several Midwestern universities and for 
eight years—1921-28—was head of the Department of 
Agricultural Economics at South Dakota State College. 
During this time he also served as secretary to the South 
Dakota Farm Bureau Federation—1921—and was an as- 
sistant commissioner of agriculture for the South Dakota 
Department of Agriculture—1921-25. 

While working toward his Ph.D. at Harvard—which he 
received in 1931—Dr. Benedict was a Social Science Re- 
search Fellow and a Lecturer on Economics at that Univer- 
sity, 

In 1933-34, he served in Washington as a resident mem- 
ber of the Committee on Government Statistics and Infor- 
mation Services, a nongovernmental agency that played an 
important role in the reorganization and development of 
the statistical services of the U. S. Government. 

During World War II, he served as Director of Rent 
Control for the San Francisco Bay and Richmond-Vallejo 
Defense Rental Areas—1942. In 1943 and 1944 he was a 
Special Staff Consultant on Foods, Office of Lend-Lease 
Administration, and Consultant on Foods, Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, 

Dr. Benedict, internationally known in his field, served 
as a delegate to the International Conference of Agri- 
cultural Economists in Stresa, Italy, and as a representative 
of the American Statistical Association, at the International 
Statistical Institute in Bern, Switzerland, and the German 
Statistical Institute in Freiberg, Germany. In 1956, he 
was a guest lecturer at the Salzburg Seminar in American 
Studies and traveled extensively in Europe under a Ford 
Foundation grant for a study of outlets for U. S. farm 
products. 


(continued from page 5) 


as well. The income from wages and salaries determines 
to a large extent the size of the consumer markets while 
labor costs are, in many instances, the largest factor in 
determining the costs of production. Insufficient rise in 
wages may cause a discrepancy between productive capacity 
and markets, and therefore impede economic growth. On 
the other hand, an excessive rise in wages may contribute 
to inflation when excessive demand presses against limited 
resources. Or the rise in labor costs may push prices up, 
which results in the so-called “cost-push” inflation. Or, as 
it sometimes happens, management raises prices using an 
increase in wage rates as a pretext. 

In brief then, wages have become such an important 
factor, contributing to, or thwarting economic growth and 
price stability, that they, no less than administrative price 
determination, become a matter of very real public concern. 
The question then is: How can important economic con- 
siderations be injected into the process of collective bargain- 
ing? This is one of the most difficult questions to be 
answered by planning in a democracy. 

What is vot the answer? 
e¢ A determination of wage rates by public authorities 
appears neither desirable nor feasible, at least not in peace- 
time. 
¢ Exhortation may have some usefulness, but it has not 
proven very effective. 
© Consideration of wages without considering prices does 
not make sense. 

This leads then to the basic question: How can essential 
economic considerations be brought to bear on the parties 
at the bargaining table without transferring collective bar- 
gaining into government wage determination ? 

I wish to suggest some directions in which solutions 
might be sought. 


¢ The current steel strike has demonstrated weaknesses 


and deficiencies in the procedure established by the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Using the last offer made by the employer 
is not a very promising means for reaching a scttlement. 
This has been proven in most strikes in which these pro- 
visions of the Act were invoked. 

The fact-finding board should, in my opinion, not only 
report the facts but also be authorized to make recommenda- 
tions for the terms of settlement to the parties and include 
the board's recommendations and the response of the 
parties in their report. Dr. George Taylor, the Chairman 
of the Board, actually converted his fact-finding function 
into active mediation—although he could not do this as 
part of his mission under the Taft-Hartley Act. 
¢* The public should, however, be concerned not only 
with situations of conflicts which create national emergen- 
cies. The public should also be concerned with settlements 
of wages and related price actions by business which may 
run counter to the public interest. While hardly anybody 
will deny the general economic importance of price and 
wage actions, it is a difficult task indeed to define what 
kind of price and wage developments would be most de- 
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sirable in a specific situation. However, a somewhat less 
ambitious task may be feasible: namely, to determine what 
kind of price and wage developments would result in 
inadequate markets, and what kind of price and wage de- 
velopments would contribute to inflation. 

By stating clearly undesirable extremes a range could be 
indicated within which desirable price and wage levels 
may be found. 

I suggest that it is casicr to agree on undesirable ex- 
tremes, than on the one most desirable price-wage com- 
bination. A three-step procedure might be considered to 
determine what price and wage determination may be re- 
garded as being in conflict with the public interest. 


® What these undesirable extremes are should first be 


explored in conferences by representatives from manage- 
ment, unions, and presumably also from nonpartisan re- 
search organizations. Price and wage developments for 
the future would have to be examined in the light of 
prospective growth in productive capacity and prospective 
demand. The latter include national security and other 
government programs, business investment needs, and the 
increase in consumer markets required for absorbing the 
potential production without creating inflation. Price in- 
creases or price declines would also have to be related 
to prospective productivity gains and cost developments. 
© It would be desirable if each year, in the Economic 
Report, the President would include a statement about 
the kind of price-wage developments which would obstruct 
growth and stability. The Council of Economic Advisers 
could obtain the results of the exploratory studies by the 
management-labor discussions, and could also obtain the 
views of the various executive departments and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. While these statements in the Presi- 
dent's Economic Report should be more specific than the 
references to desirable price and wage developments which 
have been included in the Economic Reports issued thus 
far, they will still be related to the economy in general and 
provide only general guidelines for specific industries. 


e Therefore, there is need for having these general state- 


ments spelled out for specific industries. The Council of 
Economic Advisers probably could not be burdened with 
this task—it would detract their energies and attention 
from their other studies. Therefore, I propose the estab- 
lishment of a Price and Wage Analysis Board in the 
Executive branch, whose duty it would be to prepare 
reports on prices and wages in individual industries by 
applying the general guide lines set forth in the Presi- 
dent's Economic Report. Such reports might conceivably 
indicate the past measurable contributions of such basic 
industries as steel, automobiles, chemicals, rubber, trans- 
portation, etc., to the GNP. On the basis of past experi- 
ence and currently available data, they might project 
probable increases in productivity and anticipated man- 
days of employment. 

With such data available a framework would be created 
within which the bargaining process could take place. 
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NPA Gold Medal Award 


Chase Studios 
Beardsley Ruml, NPA Trustee, receives the 1959 NPA 
Gold Medal Award for “outstanding contribution through 
planning to the betterment of human life,” from Clinton 
S. Golden, NPA Trustee. Mr. Golden in his presentation 
statement stated, In previous years it has been our practice 
to award the NPA’s Gold Medal for a specific planning 
achievement. Tonight, we are proud and happy to confer 
it not for any single accomplishment but for a lifetime of 
planning. To Beardsley Ruml—businessman and scholar, 
scientist and humanist, public servant and personal friend— 
it is my humble privilege to give the NPA’s 1959 Gold 
Medal Award... .” 


NPA's 25th Anniversary 
Meeting was held at the 


ington, D. C. on October 
23, 1959, with the Agri- 
culture, Business, Interna- 
tional and Labor Com- 
mittees and the Board of 
Trustees joining to explore 
the key problems facing 


our country today. 
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Chase Studios 


With specific industry data available, this might well have 
the effect of somewhat shifting the focus from the general 
industrial scene to the specific industry, and from hourly 
rates of pay or earnings to actual and potential annual 
earnings or income. Thus, the problems of irregular or 
seasonal operations and irregular employment would come 
into sharper focus. 

This board would work intimately with the agencies 
concerned with antitrust legislation, and also with the 
statistical agencies of the government. The board would 
be authorized, however, to hold hearings and inspect the 
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records in cases in which they are requested to submit 
a report. 

Under what circumstances would the President ask for 
such a report? He would request a report if some action 
has been taken in an industry where, in the views of the 
President and his advisers, there is the likelihood that price 
or wage changes cither make for deficient markets (for 
example, a price rise in an “administered” price industry), 
or for inflation (for example, a wage increase substantially 
in excess of productivity gains which would force prices 
up). The President would make the reports public, either 
letting the facts speak for themselves, or stating his own 
conclusions from the factual report. These would be 
reports after some wage or price action has been taken. 
The other possibility would be to require crucial industries 
to serve advance notification of intended changes in prices 
and/or wages and to have a report prepared before the 
effective date of such action. 

I suggest a start at least with reports on changes which 
have already taken place. It can then be determined how 
much management with respect to price policy and the 
parties in collective bargaining with respect to wages and 
fringe benefits will be influenced by the knowledge that 
there is such machinery for examination. There are of 
course many legislative and administrative questions in- 
volved in any such procedure. 

What I want to suggest is that we need a procedure 
which demonstrates that price and wage decisions are not 
merely “private” affairs of management and labor, but are 
of the most vital concern to the public. 

Some people may think that such a proposal would take 
us down the road which will lead to government estab- 
lished prices and wages and thereby to the end of frec 
enterprise, free labor, and free collective bargaining. On 


looking 
ahead 


the contrary, I feel that free enterprise and free labor are 
endangered when the parties can either wage unlimited 
conflict at great costs for the economy as a whole, or can 
take actions which may result either in market deficiencies 
or inflation. The power struggle between big business and 
powerful labor organizations may force government inter- 
vention, unless a “third party’’—other than business and 
labor—is given a seat at the bargaining table. That “third 
party” is the general economic interest, represented by 
public opinion. However, public opinion can exert a de- 
sirable influence only if it is a well-informed public 
opinion. What I am sccking is a way to bring about a 
better-informed public opinion and an agreement which 
makes it likely that the parties in collective bargaining will 
take the requirements of economic progress into con- 
sideration. 

Taking the long view, I believe a better way of integrat- 
ing the promotion of specific industry and union interests 
into the broad economic and public interest must be found. 
In such an undertaking, the initiative should be taken by 
management and labor. 
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